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MOUNT ‘ETNA. 

Accompanying the present No. we have published a 
beautiful engraving of Mount A2tma, which forms the 
third of the regular series. The annexed description, 
abbreviated from the very copious and accurate account 
of P. Brydone, Esq. will be found highly interesting by 
all who have any relish for ‘‘ the sublime and beautiful.” 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 

On the 27th, by day-break, we set off to visit Mount 
#tna, that venerable and respectable father of moun- 
tains. His base, and his immense declivities are covered 
with a numerous progeny of his own; for every great 
eruption produces a new mountain; and perhaps, by the 
pumber of these, better than by any other method, the 
number of eruptions, and the age of ADtna itself, might be 
ascertained. 

The whole mountain is divided into three distinct re- 
gions, called La Regione Culta or Piedmontese, the 
Fertile Region ; La Regione Sylvosa or Nemorosa, the 
Woody Region ; and La Regione Deserta or Sooperta, 
the Barren Region. 

These three are as different, both in climate and pro- 
ductions, as the three zones of the earth; and perhaps, 
with equal propriety, might have been styled the ‘Torrid, 
the Temperate, and the Frigid zone: The first region 
surrounds the mountain, and constitutes the most fertile 
country in the world on all sides of it, to the extent of 
about fourteen or fifteen miles, where the woody region 
begins. It is composed almost entirely of lava, which, 
after a number of ages, is at last converted into the most 
fertile of all soils. 

At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles up the mountain, we 
found the barometer at 27: 1 1-2: at Catania it stood at 
29: 8 1-2; although the former elevation is not very 
great, probably not exceeding 3000 feet, yet the climate 
was totally changed. At Catania, the harvest was en- 
tirely over, and the heats were insupportable; here they 
were moderate, and in many places the corn is as yet 
green. The road for these twelve miles is the worst I 
ever travelled ; entirely over old lavas and the mouths of 
extinguished volcanoes, now converted into corn-fields, 
vineyards, and orchards. 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the finest in Sicily, 
particularly the figs, of which they have a great variety. 
One of these, of a very large size, esteemed superior in 
favour to all the rest, they pretend is peculiar to Aetna. 

The lavas, which as I have already said form this re- 
gion of the mountain, take their rise from an infinite num- 
ber of the beautiful little mountains on earth, which 
are every e scattered on the immeaige declivity of 
Htna. These are all of a regular figure ; either that of a 
hemisphere ; and all but a very few gre covered with 
beautiful trees, and the richest verdure : every eruption 
generally forms one of these mountains. As the great 
Crater of tna itself is raised to such an enormous height 
above the lower regions of the mountain, it is not possible, 
that the internal fire raging for a vent, even round the base, 
and no doubt vastly below it, should be carried to the 
height of twelve or thirteen thousand feet, for probably so 
high is the summit of A2tna. It has therefore generally 

that after shaking the mountain and its neigh- 
thood for some time, it at last bursts open its side, and 
BMG is called an eruption. At first it only sends forth a 





thick smoke and showers of ashes, that lay waste the ad- 
jacent country : these are soon followed by red-hot stones, 
and rocks of a great size, thrown to an immense height in 
the air. The fall of these stones, together with the quan- 
tities of ashes discharged at the same time, at last form the 
spherical and conical mountains I have mentioned. Some- 
times this process is finished in the course of a few days, 
sometimes it lasts for months, which was the case in the 
greateruption in 1669. In that case, the mountain formed 
is of a great size ; some of them are not less than seven or 
eight miles round, and upwards of 1000 feet in perpendi- 
cular height ; others are not more than two or three miles 
round, and 300 or 400 feet high. 

After the new mountain is formed, the lava generally 
bursts out from its lower side ; and bearing every thing 
before it, is for the most part terminated by the sea. This 
is the common progress of an eruption ; however, it some- 
times happens, though rarely, that the lava bursts at 
once from the side of the mountain, without all these at- 
tending circumstances ; and this is commonly the case with 
the eruptions of Vesuvius, where the elevation being so 
much smaller, the melted matter is generally carried up 
into the crater of the mountain, which then exhibits the 
phenomena I have described ; discharging showers of stones 
and ashes from the mouth of the volcano, without forming 
any new mountain, but only adding considerably to the 
height of the old one; till at last the lava, rising near the 
summit, bursts the side of the crater, and the eruption is 
declared. This has literally been the case with two erup- 
tions I have been an attentive witness of in that mountain: 
but A£tna is upon a much larger scale, and one crater is 
not enough to give vent to such oceans of liquid fire. 

Recupero assures me, he saw in the eruption of that 
mountain, large rocks of fire discharged to the height of 
some thousand feet, with a noise much more terrible than 
that of thunder. He measured from the time of their great- 
est elevation till they reached the ground, and found they 
took twenty-one seconds to descend ; which, according to 
the rule of the spaces, being as the squares of the times, 
amounts, I think, to upwards of 7000 feet,—a most asto- 
nishing height surely, and requiring a force of projection 
beyond what we have any conception of. I measured the 
height of the explosions of Vesuvius by the same rule, and 
never observed any of the stones thrown from it to take 
more than nine seconds to descend, which shows they had 
risen to little more than 1200 feet. 

Our landlord at Nicolosi gave us an account of the singu- 
lar fate of the beautiful country near Hybla, at no great 
distance from hence. It was so celebrated for its fertility, 
and particularly for its honey, that it was called Mel Pas- 
si, till it was overwhelmed by the lava of A°tna ; and hay- 
ing then become totally barren, by a kind of pun its name 
was changed to Mal Passi. Ina second eruption, by a 
shower of ashes from the mountain, it soon re-assumed its 
ancient beauty and fertility, and for many years was called 
Bel Passi. Last of all, the unfortunate era of 1669, it was 
again laid under an ocean of fire, and reduced to the most 
wretched sterility, since which time it is known again by 
its second appellation of Mal Passi. However, the lava, 
in its course over this beautiful little country, has left seve- 
ral little islands or hillocks, just enough to show what it 
formerly was. These make@ singular appearance, in all 
the bloom of the most luxuriant vegetation, comnts. te and 





rugged lava. The mountain from whence the first erup- 
tion issued, that covered Mel Passi, is known by the name 
of Monpelieri: I was struck with its beautiful appearance 
at a distance, and could not resist the desire I had of ex- 
amining it minutely, as well as of observing the effects of 
the two eruptions that overwhemed this celebrated coun- 
try. 

Monpelieri is rather of a spherical than a conical shape, 
and does not rise in perpendicular height above three hun- 
dred feet, but it is so perfectly regular on every side, and 
so richly overspread with fruits and flowers, that I could 
not leave so heavenly a spot without: the greatest regret. 
Its cup or crater is large in proportion to the mountain, 
and is as exactly hollowed out as the best made bowl. I 
walked quite round its outward edge, and think the eir- 
cumference must be somewhat more than a mile. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption that de- 
stroyed the country of Mel Passi, and is of a very old date. 
It buried a great number of villages and country-houses ; 
and particularly two noble churches, which are more re- 
gretted than all the rest, on account of three statues, reck- 
oned at that time the most perfect in the island. They hare 
attempted, but in vain, to recover them ; as the spot where 
the churches stood could never be justly ascertained. In 
deed it is impossible it should; for these churches were 
built of lava, which it is well known is immediately melt- 
ed, when it comes into contact with a torrent of new erupt- 
ed matter: and Messa says, that in some eruptions of 
“Etna, the lava has poured down with such a sudden impe- 
tuosity, that in the course of a few hours, churches, pa- 
laces and villages, have been entirely melted down, and the 
whole run off in fusion, without leaving the least mark of 
their former existence. But ifthe lava has had any consi- 
derable time to cool, this singular effect never happens. 

The great eruption of 1669, after shaking the whole 
country around for four months, and forming a very large 
mountain of stones and ashes, burst out about half a mile 
above Monpelieri, and descending like a torrent, bore di- 
rectly against the middle of the mountain, and they (pre- 
tend) perforated it from side to side: this, however, I 
doubt, as it must have broken the regular form of the moun- 
tain, which is not the case. But certain it is, that it pierced 
to a great depth. The lava then divided into two branches; 
and surrounding this mountain, joined again on its south 
side ; and laying waste the whole country betwixt this ang 
Catania, scaled"the walls of that city, and poured its flam- 
ing torrent into the ocean. Ix its way, it is said to have 
destroyed the possessions of near 30,000 people, and re- 
duced them to beggary. It formed several bills where there 
were formerly valleys, and filled up a large lake, of which 
there is not now the least vestige to be seen. 

As the events of this eruption are better known than any 
other, they tell a great many singular stories of it: one of 
which, however incredible it may appear, is well ascer- 
tained. A vineyard, belonging to a convent of Jesuits, lay 
directly on its way. This vineyard was formed on an an- 
cient lava, probably a thin one, with a number of caverns 
and crevices under it. The liquid lava entering into these 
caverns, soon filled them up,-and by degrees bore up the 
vineyard; and the Jesuits, who every moment expected to 
see it buried, beheld with amazement the whole field begin 
to move off. It was carried on the surface of the lava to a 
considerable distance ; and though the greatest part waa © 





\endered almost inaccessible by large fields of black and 


destroyed, yet some of it remains to this day. 
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We went to examine the mouth from whence the dread- 
ful torrent issued, and were surprised to find it only a small 
hole, of about three or four yards diameter. The moun- 
tain from whence it sprung, I think, is little less than the 
conical part of Vesuvius. 

There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of it, where 
people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed there in great 
abundance. The innermost parts of this cavern are so 
very dismal and gloomy, that our landlord told us some 
people had lost their senses from having advanced too far, 
imagining they saw devils and the spirits of the damned ; 
for it is still very generally believed here, that Zitna is the 
mouth of hell. 

We soon after left Nicolosi, and in an hour and a half’s 
travelling, over barren ashes and lava, we arrived on the 
confines of the Regione Sylvosa, or the Temperate Zone. 
As soon as we entered these delightful forests, we seemed 
to have got into another world. The air, which before was 
sultry and hot, was now cool and refreshing; and every 
breeze was loaded with a thousand perfumes, the whole 
ground being covered over with the richest aromatic plants. 
Many parts of this region are surely the most heavenly 
spots upon earth; and if A®tna resembles hell within, it 
may with equal justice be said to resemble paradise with- 
out. 

It is indeed a curious consideration, that this mountain 
should re-unite every beauty and every horror; and, in 
short, all the most opposite and dissimilar objects in nature. 
Here you observe a gulf, that formerly threw out torrents 
of firé, now covered with the most luxuriant vegetation ; 
and from an object of terror, become one of delight. Here 
you gather the most delicious fruit, rising from what was 
but lately a black and barren rock. Here the ground is 
covered with every flower; and we wander over these 
beauties, and contemplate this wilderness of sweets, with- 
out considering that hell, with all its terrors, is immedi- 
ately under our feet ; and that but a few yards separate us 
from lakes ef liquid fire and brimstone. 

But our astonishment still increases, on casting our eyes 
on the higher regions of the mountain. There we behold 
in perpetual union the two elements that are at perpetual 
war; an immense gulf of fire, for ever existing in the midst 
of snows which it has not power to melt; and immense 
fields of snow and ice for ever surrounding this gulf of fire, 
which they have not power to extinguish. 

The woody region of A°tna ascends for about eight or 
nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle of the brightest 
green all around the mountain. This night we passed 
through little more than the half of it ; arriving some time 
before sunset at our lodgings, which was no other than a 
large cave, formed by one of the most ancient and venera- 
bie lavas. It is called La Spelonca del Capriole, or the 
goats cavern, because frequented by those animals, who 
take refuge there in bad weather. 

Here we were delighted with the contemplation of many 
grave and beautiful objects ; the prospect on all sides is im- 
mense; and we already seem to be lifted from the earth, 
and to have got into a new world. 





SONG. 
Tue heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warders tread, 
Far, far from love and thee, Mary ! 


To-morrow eve, more stilly laid, © 

My couch may be my bloody plaid, 

My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid! 
it wih not waken me, Mary! 


T may not, dare not, fancy now, 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 
I dare not think upon thy vow, 

And all it promis’d me, Mary! 


No fond regret must Norman know ; 

When burst C an-Aifoine on the foe ; 

His heart must be like bended bow, 
His foot like arrow free, Mary! 


A time will come with feeling fraught! 
For if I fall in battle fought, 
Thy hapless lover’s dying thought 
Shall be a thought on thee, Mary! 
And if return’d from conquer’d foes, 
How blithely will the evening close; 
How sweet the linnet sing repose 
To my young bride and me, Mary! 


ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ELDRED WILLIS, 
AN INDIAN TALE. 
By the Author of “ Tales for Leisure Hours.” 
Providence shapes strange events, Mercutio, 
Yet who will doubt the wisdom of its ways. 
The Young Italian, 

THERE never, perhaps, was a family more respected 
than that of old Abner Willis: his cottage, a neat and 
comfortable habitation, was situated in a smiling village in 
New England, and through every vicissitude of life Abner 
and his wife, were never heard to murmur or complain. 
The old man thought rightly, that although every day 
might have its sorrows and disap pointments, some would 
be found to possess counterbalancing enjoyments and plea- 
sures; and if his life had not been all sunshine, still he thank- 
ed Heaven that the storms, which sometimes blew around 
his humble dwelling, had never shattered it, or induced 
him to repine, at what ahigher power had ordained should 
be. His good old wife was still spared to him, and al- 
though he had lost his only daughter in a strange and un- 
accountable manner, when she was but three years of 
age, yet he had a fine son left, in whom he felt all a 
fond father’s pride. Abner Willis, we have said, was ge- 
nerally esteemed and respected ; when a very young man, 
he had emigrated to America with that band of pilgrims 
who landed at Plymouth; and, shortly after his arrival, 
he married the daughter of a fellow emigrant, and settled 
himself in the village, and in the cottage to which we 
have already referred. He was happy in the affections of 
a virtuous woman, and she was happy in possessing the 
love of an upright and faithful nusband ; in the first year 
of their marriage, they were blessed with a son, to whom 
they gave the name of Eldred ; and, in the third year 
of their wedded life, Mrs. Willis pr ted her husband 
with a daughter, whom they called Rosa. 

After the birth of this child, the family of Abner did 
not increase—his children continued to thrive; he instruct- 
ing his boy, as far as his own abilities to do so extended ; 
the rearing and education of the little girl, being properly 
left exclusively to the mother. Rosa was a lively, beauti- 
ful child, and she was the pride and darling of her pa- 
rents; when she was three years of age, she was sudden- 
ly missed, and, although many went in search of her, and 
every stream in the vicinity of the village was dragged 
to satisfy the fears that she had been drowned, yet never 
had any intelligence of her been received, and she was 
deemed forever lost. This was the first cloud that ever 
came over the sunshine of Abner Willis’s domestic happi- 
ness ; the fond parents grieved—it was natural that they 
should do so: but they found comfort in their boy, upon 
whose heart they endeavoured to impress every virtuous 
principle, in whose mind, they instilled such lessons as 
were best calculated to promote his interest and happiness 
in life. 

Eldred Willis was a fine, frank lad, whose bright black 
eyes, and intelligent features indicated no ordinary mind ; 
he was in the twentieth year of his age, when he craved 
permission from his parents, to leave home for a short 
time, and, although it was a bitter pang to part from their 
darling boy, yet leave was granted, and Eldred Willis, 
for the first time, left his native village. It is a sad mo- 
ment, when we first leave home, although we may not 
leave it for a distant place ; every recollection of former 
enjoyments presses upon the mind—every dear scene of 
childhood is again before our eyes, and, when at last we 
tear ourselves from its enchantments, still will the heart 
pant for and wander to the idol of its adoration—-Home. 

Abner and his wife beheld their son leave them with 
tearful eyes ; and, when they again entered their cottage, 
every object that met their view seemed to partake of 
the gloom which they experienced themselves ; never had 
their peaceful abode been so desolate, and the old man 
could not speak, even to offer consolation to his wife, and 
the first day of Eldred’s absence pag away heavily in- 








deed. : ‘ 
The young man pursued his journey through a delight- 
ful road, in the season when nature wears its loveliest 





garb ; the land was smiling in fertility, the spring flowers 


—— 


bloomed beautifully around him, and the forest trees spread 
their green branches over his pathway, as though in kind- 
ness, to shelter him from the rays of the sun. 

The first place at which Eldred stopped, was an Indian 
settlement; and the scene which was there presented to his 
view was novel and interesting. The men were various- 
ly employed, as were the women: some were teaching 
the boys the use of the bow and arrow—others were 
wrestling—some making baskets: but, what most attracted 
Eldred’s attention, was a white female, seated among the 
Indian women, dressed as they were—her face, naturally 
beautiful, was painted after the fashion of the Indians, her 
person indicating that she was of white extraction, al- 
though her dress and manners were entirely like those of 
the squaws that surrounded—save, that they were more 
attractive. When Eldred entered the settlement, he 
was met by a young Indian, who greeted him in English, 
in a friendly manner—Eldred returned the greeting, and, 
pointing to the female, of whom we have already spoken, 
enquired who she was. 

‘My brother looks at our white dove—he marvels to 
find one, whom he fancies of his own race, among the 
red skins.” 

‘*T do indeed,” returned Eldred, ‘‘ where did she come 
from.” 

‘“‘The Great Spirit sent her to my father,” said the In- 
dian, ** who is now old, and finds pleasure in her, for she 
is kind to him: she is my sister. I have taught her the 
talk of the white men—come with me to the wigwam of 
my father and she shall speak to you.” 

The Indian, whom we shall hereafter call Natanis, con- 
ducted Eldred to the wigwam, where the girl was seated 
nextto an old man, who was the father of his guide, who, 
as they approached, called aloud, 

‘“‘Wehulah! Wehulah! come here.” 

The girl sprung from her scat immediately, and running 
to Natanis, took his hand, and, looking affectionately in 
his face, said, 

‘¢ What wants my brother with Wehulah! she loves his 
voice, for she hears it, even when he is afar off, and she 
listens to it, for it is sweeter than the music of the birds 
that warble from the high trees in the new season.” 

“‘Wehulah must welcome this stranger to the wigwam 
of our father,” said Natanis. The girl took Eldred’s hand, 
and laid it in hers ; she then gazed upen him for some time 
in silence, and, when she spoke, said, 

‘*Why does my heart beat so when I look upon you? 
it never throbbed so fast before; see, my skin is white, 
like yours—and my hair and my eyes are black, and 9 
are yours—say, brother, why does my heart beat so?” 

*¢J cannot tell,” replied Eldred, ‘* No more than I can 
explain why mine own experiences emotions it never be+ 
fore knew.” 

“JT am glad you are come,” continued Wehulah, “I 
will take you to my father, he is wise—the Great Spirit 
has given him much wisdom. When our people want in- 
struction, they come to Toometucah ; for where is there a 
chief so good, so wise, as he?” 

She led Eldred to the chief, who arose and welcomed 
him—the old man gazed on our hero intently, and left 
him—but soon returned, and said, 

‘‘You must sleep in my wigwam, and eat of the deer 
which my son shoots in the forest, and drink from my ¢a- 
labash—for I must love you, and my daughter Wehulah— 
see, she gazes on you with the eyes of love—so must you 
gaze on her.” 

Eldred felt, indeed, that to love the white I:dian, (if 
so we may be permitted to call her) would be but a too 
easy task; and he observed the maiden gaging on him 
with the utmogt stedfastness ; he had no a. to extend 
his journey beyond the settlenient—a week passed away, 
still Eldred was there, the constant companion of Weho- 
lah’s rambles, the dgjighted listener tojier artless conver- 
sation and her wild sweet songs. . 

Toometucah observed their affection, yet never attempt 
ed to check it; and, when at last Eldred, ardent in love, 
and elated with hope, asked for Wehulah as his wife, be 
was disappointed—grieved almost to madness, when his 
request was sternly and promptly refused. 

“Why not?” cried the young man, “ you taught us © 
love ; you have made our hearts one—why then do your 





fuse to unite us now.” 
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«You have heard me, white man,” returned the chief, 
«Toometucah cannot lie, whatever his heart feels, his 
tongue must speak.” 

He left Eldred, who, unhappy in the extreme, sought 
Wehulah, in whose society he forgot every sorrow—al- 
most forgot his home ; she met him and cried, 

« My brother will be happy—he will be the husband of 
Wehbulah : No—no—he is not happy now, the smile that 
always shone upon his face, more beautiful than the sun 
upon the bright flowers, is no longer there, sadness is in 
bis heart.” 

Eldred told her the result of his conversation with her 
father. 

“Oh! I will talk to him,” she replied, ‘* Toometucah 
listens to the voice of his daughter, like the infant does to 
the songs of the birds; he will hear my voice—he will 
make you my husband.” 

“Never,” cried Toometucah, who suddenly appeared 
before them ; ‘* Wehulah, you shall not be wife of the 
white man.” 

“My father is wise,” said the girl, ‘but, unless he 
kills Wehulah, he cannot stop her heart from beating, nor 
her soul from loving; she loves the white man—she has 
given him her heart for his, and she cannot take it back.” 

“ Webulah!” returned the chief, “can you make the 
lamb mate with the lion? or the dove to nestle with the 
hawk ? you cannot—nature forbids it, the Great Spirit 
frowns on it—he would send his voice in the angry thun- 
der to you, if you should be the wife of the stranger.” 

He again left them, and the maiden and her lover stood 
silently gazing on him, until his form was hid by the thick 
trees. 

“Can youlive without me, Wehulah?” enquired El- 


“Can the gold-fish live out of the clear stream ?” said 
the girl; ‘or the birds that love the green forests, down 
in the deep waters ?” 

“Well, then,” replied our hero, ‘‘meet me here when 
Toometucah and all are sleeping—you shall go with me to 
the wigwam of my father—he is good and will unite us.” 

‘*T will do so ; I shall not sleep—I will not let my eye- 
lids close—but will look on the bright stars, until all is si- 
lent, and 1 then will come to you.” 

They then parted, and when night arrived both again 
met, true to their appointment. 

Eldred had his horse in readiness, and another for We- 
hulah. They mounted in silence, and rode with speed 
watil they deemed themselves safe from pursuit ; and ere 
the sun rose the next morning Eldred, with his love, had 
entered his native village. 

Joy was again in the cottage of Abner Willis ; Wehula 
was delighted with every thing she beheld, and all were 
delighted with her ; she'was clad in the garments of the 
tace to which none doubtedshe properly belonged ; but it 
was long before she becam@@ecustomed to them, and she 

often sighed as she expressed it, ‘To set her limbs free 
again.” 

It was soon settled that Eldred should be united to We- 
hulah; to whom was given the name of Rosa, in remem- 
brance of the lost daughter of old Abner. The day was 
fixed for their union, but ere it arrived, ‘Toometucah and 


“ Natanis reached the cottage. 


The morning succeeding the elopement of Webulah had 
been fixed upon by ‘loometucah, for the explanation of his 
aversion to the union of his ‘‘ White Dove,” (as he most 
frequently called Wehulah,) with Eldred, and he did not 
discover their flight until they were safe from his pursuit ; 
talling Natanie, he said— 

“Our White Dove has flown, but we myst pursue her— 
the has gone with the white man, to the home of his fa- 
ther—we must follow tiem.” 

The father and son were soon eqtipped, and on the day 
*eceeding Eldred’s arrival at home, they reached the cot- 
tage of Abner. 

“Where is my daughter 7” inquired the chief, * and 
Where is your son, that stole her like a Goward and thief, 
ia the night-time, from my wigwam 7” 

“Toometucah, mhust not call him so!” said the girl, 
= her new dress had not been recognized by the 








“What! they have already deprived you of the dress 





own.” 
‘¢Is not the race of my father, mine own ?”’ inquired 
the girl. 

‘¢ The race of your father is nut mine,” said the Indian ; 
“the father of Eldred is your father—he is your bro- 
ther.” 

‘¢ My sister ?”? cried Eldred, who had previous to this 
disclosure entered the room, ‘‘ my long lost sister !”” 

‘Even so,”’ said the chief; ‘‘now would you be the 
wife of the young man?” 

Thé astonished girl, was embraced with fondness by 
her no less astonished parents. It now becomes our duty 
to explain these occurrences, as they were then explained 
by the Indian. He had lost an only daughter, by the ar- 
tifices of a white man, and he determined, whenever an 
opportunity offered to repair his loss, by stealing the child 
of any other, that chance might throw in his way. He 
was passing through the village, at the period when Rosa 
Willis was in her infancy, and beheld the child playing 
alone near the door of her parents ; unobserved, he caught 
her in his arms, and left the place unnoticed and unmolest- 
ed. He carried her to the settlement of his people, edu- 
cated her as we have seen, and at the time already noticed, 
made the confession, which we have given as explanatory 
of the circumstances that have been the foundation of this 
humble tale. Eldred was grieved at first, but joy in the 
recovery of his sister gave place to every other feeling ; 
the ardent warmth. of a lover’s affection, soon settled down 
into the purer love of a brother. Natanis found his love 
for her unaltered by this disclosure ; and Wehulah, (as 
we still like to call her,) parted from her Indian father and 
brother, with tears, and often greeted their subsequent 
visits to the village of her fond parents, with smiles. 

She soon gained a lover, all that her parents could wish, 
to whom she was wedded ; at the same time Eldred unit- 


his affections. Wehulah’s artless manners remained al- 
ways the same, and the remaining days of old Abner and 
his wife, passed away without gloom, contented, and con- 
sequently happy. 








HUMOROUS. 


UGLY WOMEN. 

Tur ancient inhabitants of Amathus, in the island 
of Cyprus, were the most celebrated statuaries in 
the world, which they almost exclusively supplied 
with gods and goddesses. Every one who had a 
mind to be in the yogue ordered his deity from 
these fashionable artists: even Jupiter himself was 
hardly considered orthodox and worshipworthy, 
unless emanating from the established Pantheon of 
the Cypriots; and as to Juno, Venus, Minerva, 
and Diana, it was admitted that they had a pecu- 
liar knack in their manufacture, and it need hardly 
be added that they drove a thriving trade in those 
popular goddesses. But this monopoly was more 
favourable to the fortunes than to the happiness of 
the parties. By constantly straining above huma- 
nity, and aspiring to the representation of*celestial 
beauty; by fostering the enthusiasm of their ima- 
ginations in the pursuit of the beau ideal, they ac- 
quired a distate, or at least an indifference for mor- 
tal attractions, and turned up their noses at their 
fair countrywomen for not being Junos and Miner. 
vas. Not one of them equalled the model that had 
been conjured up in their minds, and not one of 
them, consequently, would they deign to notice. 
At the public games, the women were all huddled 
together, whispering and looking glum, while the 
men congregated as far from them as possible, dis- 
cussing the beau ideal, Had they been prosing 
upon politics, you might have sworn it was an Eng- 
lish party. Dancing was extinct unless the ladies 
chose to lead out one another; the priests waxed 
lank and woe-begone for want of the marriage of- 
ferings : Hymen’s altar was covered with as n:any 
cobwebs as a poor box; successive moons rose 
and set without a single honeymoon, and the whole 
island threatened to become an anti-nuptial colony 
of bachelors and old maids. 








In this emergency, Pygmalion, the most emi- 
nent statuary of the place, falling in love with one 


ed himself to a lovely, kind-hearted girl, well worthy of 





of my own race, and decked yow in the trappings of your| of his works, a figure of Diana, which happened 
|to possess the beau ideal in perfection, implored 


Venus to animate the marble ; and she, as it is well 
known to every person conversant with authentic 
history, immediately granted his request. So far 
as this couple were concerned, one would have 
imagined the evil was remedied ; but alas! the re- 
medy was worse than the disease. The model of 
excellence was now among them, zlive and breath- 
ing; the men were perfectly mad, beleaguring the 
house from morning to night to get a peep at her; 
all other women were treated with positive insult, 
and of course the whole female population was 
possessed by allthe Furies. Marmorea (such was 
the name of the animated statue) was no Diana in 
the flesh, whatever she might have been in the 
marble ; if the scandalous chronicles of those days 
may be believed, she had more than one favoured 
lover; certain it is that she was the cause of con- 
stant feuds and battles in which many lives were 
lost, and Pygmalion himself was at last found mur- 
dered in the neighbourhood of his own house. 
The whole island was now on the point of a civil 
war on account of this philanthropical Helen, when 
one of her disappointed wooers, ina fit of jealou- 
sy, stabbed her to the heart, and immediately after 
threw himself from a high reck into the sea. 

Such is the tragedy which would probably be 
enacting at the present moment in every country 
of the world, but for the fortunate circumstance 
that we have no longer any fixed standard of beau- 
ty, real or imaginary, and by a necessary and hap- 
py consequence no determinate rule of ugliness, 
In fact there are no such animals as ugly women, 
though we still continue to talk of them as we do 
of Harpies, Gorgons, and Chimeras. ‘There is no 
deformity that does notfind admirers, and no love- 
liness that is not deemed defective. Anamaboo, 
the African prince, received so many attentions 
from a celebrated belle of London, that he could 
not refrain from laying his hand on his heart and 
exclaiming, ‘*Ah! madam, if Heaven had: only 
made you a negress, you would have been irresis- 
tible!’? And the same beauty, when travelling 
among the Swiss Cretins, heard several 6f the men 
ejaculating, ‘* How handsome she is! what a pity 
that she wants a Goitre!”? Plain women were for- 
merly so common that they were termed ordinary, 
to signify the frequency of their occurrence; in 
these happier days the phrase extraordinary, would 
be more applicable. However parsimonious, or 
even cruel, Nature may have been in other re-* 
spects, they all cling to admiration by some soli- 
tary tenure that redeems them from the unquali- 
fied imputation of“Unattractiveness. One has an 
eye that, like Charity, covers a multitude of sins ; 
another is a very female Sampson, whose strength 
consists in her hair; a third holds your affections 
by her teeth; a fourth isa Cinderella who wins 
hearts by her pretty little foot; a fifth makes an 
irresistible appeal from her face to her figure, and 
so on to the end of the catalogue. An expressive 
countenance may always be claimed in the ab- 
Sence of any definite charm; if even this be ques- 
tionable, the party generally contrives to get a re- 
putation for great cleverness ; and if that too be 
inhumanely disputed, envy itself must allow that 
she is ** exclusively amiable.” 

Still it mést be acknowledged, that however 
men may differ as to details, they agree as to re- 
sults, and crowd about an acknowledged beauty, 
influenced by some secret attraction of which they 
are themselves unconscious, and of which the 
source has never been clearly explained. It would 
seem impossible that it should originate in any 
sexual sympathies, since we feel the impulsion 
without carrying ourselves, even in idea, beyond 
the present pleasure of gazing, and are even sensi- 
bly affected by the sight of beautiful children : yet 
it cannot be an abstract admiration, for it is incon- 
testable that neither men nor women are so vehe- 
mently impressed by the contemplation of beauty 
in their own as in the opposite sex. This injus- 
tice towards our own half of humanity might be 
assigned to a latent envy, but that the same re- 
mark applies to the pleasure. we derive from sta- 
tues, of the proportions of which we could hardl 
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be jealous. Ugly statues may be left to their fate 
without any compunctious visitings of nature ; but 
our conduct towards women, whom we conceive 
to be ina similar predicament, is by no means en- 
titled to the same indulgence. We shuffle away 
from them at parties, and sneak to the other end 
of the dinner-table as if their features were catch- 
ing ; and as to their falling in love and possessing 
the common feelings of their sex, we laugh at the 
very idea. And vet these Parias of the drawinz.- 
room generally atone, by interior talent, for what 
they want in exterior charms; as if the Medus:’s 
head were still destined to be carried by Minerva. 
Nature seldom lavishes her gifts upon one subject: 
the peacock has no voice; the beautiful Camelia 
Japonica has no odour; and belles, generally speak- 
ing, have no great share of intellect. Some vision- 
aries amuse themselves with imagining that the 
complacency occasioned by the possession of phy- 
sical charms conduces to moral perfection.— 


‘Why doth not beauty, then, refine the wit, 
And good complexion rectify the will.” 


This is a fond conceit, unwarranted by earthly test, 
though destined perhaps to be realized in a hap- 
pier state of existence. 


' What a blessing for these unhandsome damsels, 

whom we treat still more unhandsomely by our fas- 
tidious neglect, that some of us are less squeamish 
in our tastes, and more impartial in our attentions. 
Solomon proves the antiquity of the adage—“ De 
gustibus nil disputandum,” for he compares the 
hair of his beloved to a flock of goats appearing 
from Mount Gilead, and ina strain of enamoured 
flattery exclaims, “Thy eyes are like the fish- 
pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim: thy 
nose like the tower of Lebanon looking towards 
Damascus.” Now [ deem it as becoming to see a 
woman standing behind a good roomy nose, as to 
contemplate a fair temple with a majestic portico; 
but it may be questioned whether a nuse like the 
tower of Lebanon be not somewhat too el-phan- 
tine and bordering on the proboscis. The nez ne- 
trousse 's smart and piquant; the button-nose, like 
all other diminutives, is endearing; and even the 
snub absolute has its admirers. Cupid can get over 
it, though it have no bridge, and jumps through a 
wall-eye like a harlequin. _ As to the latter feature 
my taste may be singular, perhaps bad, but I con- 
fess that I have a penchant for that captivating cast, 
sometimes invidiously termed asquint. Its advan- 
tages are neither few nor unimportant. Like a 
bowl, its very bias makes it sure of hitting the jack, 
while it seems to be running.out of tie course ; 
and it has, moreover, the inValuable property of 
doing execution without exciting suspicion, like 
the Irish guns with crooked barrels, made for 
shooting round a corner. Common observers ad- 
mire the sun in his common state, but philosophers 
find it a thousand times more interesting when suf- 
fering a partial eclipse; while the lovers of the 
picturesque are more smitten with its rising and 
setting than with its meridian splendour. Such 
men must be enchanted with a strabismus or squint, 
where they may behold the ball of sight gracefully 
emerging from the nasal East, or setting in its Oc- 
cidental depths, presenting every variety of obscu- 
ration. With regard to teeth, also, a very errone- 
ous taste prevails. Nothing can be More stiff and 
barrack-like than that uniformity of shape and hue 
which is so highly vaunted, for the merest tyro in 
landscape will tell us that castellated and jagged 
outlines, with a pleasing variety of tints, ave infi- 
nitely more pictorial and pleasing. Patches of bile 
in the face are by no means to be deprecated; they 
impart to it a rich mellow tone of autumnal colour- 
ing, which we should in vain seek in less gifted 
complexions: and 1 am most happy to vindicate 

the claims of a moderate beard upon the upper 
lip, which is as necessary to the perfect beauty of 

the mouth as are the thorns and moss to a rose, or 
the leavestoacherry. If there be any old maids 

still extant, while mysogonists are so rare, the fault 

must be attributable to themselves, and they must 

incur all the responsibility of their single blessed- 

ness. 
In the connubial lottery ugly women possess an 
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advantage to which sufficient importance has not 
It isa common observation that 


been attached. 
husband and wife frequently resemble one another, 


and many ingenious theorists, atiempting to solve 


the problem by attributing it to sympathy, con- 
templation of one another’s features, congeniality 
of habits and modes of life, &c. have fallen into the 


very common habit of substituting the cause for 


the effect. ‘This mutual likeness is the occasion, 
not the result of marriage. Every man, like Nar- 
cissus, becomes enamoured of the reflection of 
himself, only choosing the substance instead, of a 
shadow. His love for any particular woman ® self- 
love at second hand, vanity reflected, compound 
egotism. When he sees himself reflected in the 
mirror of a female face, he exclaims, ‘* How iutel- 
ligent, how amiable, how interesting !—how admi- 
rably adapted for a wife!” and forthwith makes his 
proposals to the personage so expressly and lite- 
rally calculated to keep him in countenance. The 
uglier he is, the more need he has of this consvla- 
tion; he forms a romantic attachment to the “ fas- 
cinating creature with the snub-nose,” or the * be- 
witching girl with the roguish leer,” (Anglce— 
squint,) without once suspecting that he is paying 
his addresses to himself, and playing the inamo- 
rato before a louking-glass, Take selt-love from 
love, and very little remains: it is taking the flame 
from Hymen’s torch and leaving the smuke. ‘The 
same feeling extends to his progeny: he would 
rather see them resemble himself, particularly in 
his defects, than be modelled after the chubbiest 
Cherubs and Cupids that ever emanated from the 
studio of Canova, One sometimes encounters a 
man of a most unqualified bideousness, who obvi- 
ously considers himself an Adonis; and wh.» such 
a one has to seek a congenial Venus, it is evident 
that her value will be in the inverse ratio of her 
charms. Upon this principle, ugly women will be 
converted into belles—perfect frights will become 
irresistible—and none need despair of conquests if 
they have but the happiness to be sufficiently plain. 

The best part of beauty, says Bacon, is that 
which a statue or painting cannot express. As to 
symmetry of form and superficial grace, sculpture 
is exquisitely perfect, but the countenance is of 
too subtle and intangible a character to be arrested 
by any modification of marble. Busts, especially 
where the pupil of the eye is unmarked, have the 
appearance of mere masks, and are the represen. 
tations of little more than blindness and death.— 
Painting supplies by colouring and shade much 
that sculpture wants; but, on the other hand, it is 
deficient in what its rival possesses—fidelity of su- 
perficial form. Nothing can compensate for our 
inability to walk round a picture, and choose vari- 
ous points of view. Facility of production, mean- 
ness of material, and vulgarity of association, have 
induced us to look with unmerited contempt upon 
those waxen busts in the perfumers’ shops, which, 
as simple representations of female nature, have 
attained a perfection that positively amounts to the 
kissable. That delicacy of tint and material, which 
so admirably adapts itself to female beauty, forms, 
however, but a milk-maidish representation of viri- 
lity, and the men have, consequently, as epicene 
and androgynous an aspect as if they had been 
bathing in the Salmacian fountain. 

Countenance, however, is not within the reach 
of any of these substances or combinations, It is a 
species of moral beauty, as superior to mere charm 
of surface as mind is to matter. It is, in fact, visi- 
ble spisit, legible intellect, diffusing itself over the 
features, and enabling minds to commune with 
each other by some secret sympathy unconnected 
with the senses. The heart has a silent echo in 
the face, which frequently carries to us a convic- 
tion diametrically opposite to the audible expres- 
sions of the mouth ; and we see, through the eyes, 
into the understanding of the man, long before it 
can communicate with us by utterance. ‘This ema- 
nation of character is the hght of a soul destined 
to the skies, shining through its tegument of clay, 
and irradiating the countenance, as the sun illumi- 
nates the face of nature before it rises above the 
earth to commence its heavenly career. Of this 





indefinable charm, all women are alike suscepti- 





ble: it is to them what gunpowder is to warrio; 
it levels all distinctions, and gives to the plain and 
the pretty, to the timid and the brave, an equal 
chance of making conquests. It is, in fine, one 
among a thousand proofs of that system of compen. 
sation, both physical and moral, by which a Supe- 
rior Power is perpetually evincing his benignity ; 
affording to every human being a commensurate 
chance of happiness, and inculcating upon all, that 
when they turn their faces towards heaven, they 
should reflect the light from above, and be anima. 
ted by one uniform expression of love, resignation, 
and gratitude.—Wew Monthly Mag. 





ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 

BRITISH CRITICAL MAGAZINES. 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show, 

For ‘tis but half a judge's task to know. 

*Tis not enough taste, judgment, learning join, 

In all you speak Jet truth and candour shine,.—Pope, 
In Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for October, 1820, 
there are twenty-four pages of, probably, the most unique 
and extraordinary editorial garrulity that ever was penned, 
The article is professedly from the hand of Mr. Christo 
pher North, the editor, and is at once entertaining and in- 
structive to us, not yet initiated in the arcana of literary 
trick and management practised on the other side of the 
Atlantic. ‘The political bias attributed by Mr. North to 
all the Whig Journals, warping their critical judgment, 
and by them retorted upon his, and every other Tory Ma- 
gazine, should act as a balmy consolation to those of our 
literati, who have been so long and so unmercifully exco- 
riated by their Reviewers ; who seem to have agreed in no 
other point than in an utter, exterminating condemnation 
of every description of American literature: or, with ex- 
ceptions so rare, that when a relenting, good natured arti- 
cle from their autocratical Reviewers, though almost 
“ damning with faint praise,” docs appear, we are inclined 
to rub our eyes, like one awaking from a dream, with the 
impression that we are under some mental or optical delu- 
sion. And it is even probable that a considerable portion 
of the bitter leaven of predetermined opposition of opinion, 
to their political literary opponents, nay the very love of 
singularity, is mingled with, and actuates the honied 
praise bestowed upon our selected, favoured few, in mo- 
ments of extraordinary magnanimity. But this being the 
effect, we will console ourselves with a paraphrase of the 
¢ good old proverb,” when hypercriticks, synonimous with 
some, with the fraternity named in the apophthegm, fall 
out, honest authors will have their rights: and so leaving 
that kind of amiable gentry to ‘‘ chew the cud,” of the ap- 
plication, I return to Mr. Editor North’s ‘ Hours’ Tete-a- 
Tete with the Public”—extraeting a few facts developing 
the state and management of British periodicals, which 
may be amusing at least to American readers. First, a8 to 
the number of copies published of the most distinguished of 
the British Magazines—and first of his own, Blackwood’s, 
he says, there are “somewhere below 17,000—of the 
Quarterly, about 14,000—of the Edinburgh, upwards of 
7000—of the Gentleman’s Magazine, about 4000—of the 
British Critic, 4000—of Baldwin’s, 1100—of the British 
Review, between 3 and 400—of the Scots Magazine, from 
100 to 150.”—Thus may an American author, who has the 
honour to be noticed, and almost of consequence scourged 
by a British Reviewer, judge of the extent of the notoriety 
of his execution by the foregoing table, which Mr. North 
says, embraces the four quarters of the globe ; and thus is 
every victim literally quartered, and hung up'in terrorem 
to all nations, in a style, that would produce the envy and 
emulation of the most savage tribes, could they understand 
the fiendlike ingenuity of these critical tormentors. Bat 
notwithstanding the hosts of thousands of perivdicals issue 
ing from the British press, when it is considered that Lon 
don and Edinburgh are the principal, almost the exclusive, 
literary marts of the British empire, and our comparative- 
ly smaller population, the number of copies issued is by no 
means disproportionate to those of our own periodicals, 
and of the more ephemeral publications, the advantage a 
decidedly in our favour. And if the articles appearingsa 
their principal magazines are, generally, superior to ow 
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own, Mr. North has given us ‘golden reasons” why they 
should be so, showing how they are enabled to secure the 
first talent in the empire, by the liberal largess allowed for 
contributions :—he says, ‘‘we pay 10, 15, or 20 guineas 
per sheet—take 15 on the average”—plainly showing that 
“they manage these things better” in Britain, and so they do 
“in France.” He further assures us that his annual income 
from the Magazine, as joint proprietor and contributor, is 
about 7000 pounds sterling, or 30,000 dollars, and his ad- 
junct receives about the same: who then can say that lite- 
rary men are not abundantly paid in Britain, especially 
when adepts as critical executioners ? 

For various other information relative to the trade of 
reviewing, and the management of literary affairs, this 
‘ Hour’s tete-a-tete” with ‘my public,” to use the quaint 
phrase of the facetious, communicative Mr. North, is well 
worth the perusal of our unsophisticated literati. It is 
really one of, if not the most extraordinary literary olla- 
podrida extant, and there is evident internal evidence of 
the truth of his exposé: nay, if there is any truth in vino 
veritas, it must be so, as he, in the midst of his lucubra- 
tion, complaining of exhaustion, ‘ takes a tiff of Campbell 
and Somerville’s best black strap, (port wine,) without 
the occasional aid of which,” he assures us, ‘it is our 
faith that no periodical work can be successfully carried on 
in these emulous times.” In short, so entirely au fait 
does this redoubtable editor appear in gastronimic, as well 
as literary epicureanism, throughout, that he must be con- 
sidered the Magnus Apollo of both. 

Among the various serio comico boasts of the said Chris- 
topher North, he avows, (but to this he was probably insti- 
gated by the correspondence of his cognomen with that of 
the great Columbus, ) that he discovered, and added to the 
old world, another literary hemisphere—nay, that he car- 
ried his enterprising spirit so far, as even to penetrate the 
terra incognita of these our western wilds, and brought to 
light the genius of our Washington Irving, which he con- 
sidered as eliciting light from chaos, or the mutation of 
lead to virgin gold by his alchymical art. 

From Mr. North’s account, it appears evident that the 
literary epicures in the great emporium are by no means 
satisfied with ‘‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 
that the bright waters of Helicon, which by the way pro- 
duced a disagreeable effect upon the stomach of Dr. Chal- 
mers, are not comparable to the ‘black strap” of those 
pre-eminent vintners, ‘‘Campbell and Somerville ;” and 
itiseven probable Mr. North would not exchange the “ ban- 
quets of Amnbrose”’ for the nectar and ambrosia of the gods, 
90 eloquently, so feelingly does he discourse of them. And 
as to the Heliconian stream giving the “stomach ache” to 
the learned Dr. Chalmers, it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
poisoned and perturbed as it is by modern pilgrims to the 
Muses mount. And now, alas! the age of pure and divine 
inspiration, quaffed in happier times from Helicon and 
Parnassus, like that of chivalry, is past, and the votaries of 
the “Nine,” in most unholy alliance with the scourges of 
their race, like the worshipful quorum of turtle loving al- 
dermen, or our own equally worshipful political aspirants, 
-eat and feed their way to popularity, wealth and fame. 
And truly does it make us yearn with most exceeding ap- 
petite, when Mr. North describes the quarterly, mouthly, 
almost weekly literary dinners and suppers at “ Ambro- 
se’s,” or especially at “‘ Omans;” where, he seriously as- 
sures us, that he who has never dined, ‘strictly speaking 
hever saw a dinner,” ‘‘ where the grcat interests of man- 
kind are arranged,” or, in other words, where hecatombs 
of victims are offered up to appease the Juggernaut of Criti- 
cism by way of desert, as the Romans at their critical fes- 
tivals amused themselves with human sacrifices in the bloody 
arena, and the Spaniard, par nobile fralrum, in the 
amusements of the auto da Fe, or the criticism of a bull 
bait. 

Alas! when we are thus let into the secret of this men- 
wl inquisition, in their midnight orgies with the ‘ grim 
Visaged” judge, surrounded by his sanguinary familiars, 
like vultures gloating on their prey, how are the faculties 
benumbed, ambition chilled ; and the imagination tortured 
with day dreams of the mental rack, flies like a ‘guilty 
thing” from scenes elysian, to rove a gloomy spirit in tar- 
Serean shades.—<‘ Prepare me,” says the second Cadi, ‘a 
@ungeon or the gibbet for that rascal who questions the 
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‘divine rights’ of kings or critics—a cell in Bedlam for that 
presumptuous poet—chains and the torture for that auda- 
cious author who dares to write without our royal pleasure 
—be on the alert, my trusty familiars, those who are not 
with us are against us, therefore exterminate them root 
and branch—what! shall we not reign lords paramount ? 
shall any portion of the mental world deny the immaculacy 
of our judgment ?—if so, then vain and profitless will prove 
our labours—vainly have we shed copious streams of ink 
and gall to shadow rival genius—fruitless have been our sa- 
er f conscience, and the abandonment and scorn of 
» justice. Are there any here ‘so faint of pur- 
pose,” so baby, conscience struck, to falter in the great 
design, let them with me, like the ‘‘ weird sisters,” pour a 
libation of ‘¢ Black Jack” into our cauldron, and, pledging 
in full bumpers to the Moloch of criticism, Myself, cry 
‘havoc, and let slip the dogs of war’’—the blood hounds 
of criticism.” Certainly, when compared to this literary 
‘¢star chamber,”’ the Spanish inquisition, the lion’s mouth 
and den of the Venitian senate, or the demoniac tortures 
of a savage victory, dwindle into contracted insignifi- 
cance. They were bad enough ’tis true, but their perse- 
cutions were necessarily limited by the confines of their own 
domain; but, ‘save the mark,” these critical inquisitors, 
as if ubiquitous, claiming the universe for their subject sway, 
fly to the utmost corners of the earth, sitting in judgment 
on a nation’s mind, and, like another Alaric, move but to 
destroy. 

Hitherto, in our unsophisticated land, our knowledge of 
this critical tact has been very imperfect—our homespun 
management very clumsy. It is true, we must confess, 
that some little knowledge and practice of these ‘‘ ways 
and means,” in the advancement of literary distinction and 
usurpation, have crept in among us ; but, happily, the mass, 
the better part, of our literary aspirants, in the simplicity of 
their hearts, believe that talent, though the attribute of a 
rival, is entitled to its meed of praise, and that ‘fame is 
the author’s best reward”—and that the Temple of the 
Muses cannot, with consistent propriety, be turned into a 
‘*money exchange,” or bloody arena, and they metamor- 
phosed into CriticaL BRAVOES, at the service of any li- 
terary competitor to assassinate his rival for ‘filthy lncre.” 
But there is no knowing, in our march of improvement, to 
what perfection we may arrive even in that ‘black art,” 
in our apt adoption of the manners and customs of foreign 
nations. And, it must be confessed, that even now there 
is a dark speck on the literary horizon, that if not dissipa- 
ted by the broad light of reason, truth, and moral justice, 
may overshadow our brightening prospects, eclipsing the 
rising sun of our literature in the Gothic glooms of mental 








bigotry. QUEVEDO. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


No. II. 
MEMOIRS OF MR. JOHN DAVY. 


Mr. Joun Davy, to whom the public is indebted for 
so many favorite airs, was born in the year 1765, and from 
his very infancy, discovered the most remarkable sensibi- 
lity respecting music. When only three years of age, 
he went into a room where his uncle was playing over a 
psalm-tune on the violoncello, and the moment he heard 
the instrument he ran away crying, and was so terrified 
that he was expected every moment to fall into fits. In 
the course of some weeks his uncle repeatedly tried to 
reconcile him to the instrument, which at last he effected, 
after a great deal of coaxing by taking the child’s fingers 
and making him strike the strings, which at first startled 
him, but in a few days he became passionately fond of this 
amusement. At thistime there was a company of soldiers 
quartered at Crediton, a town about a mile from Helion. 
His uncle took him there frequently, and one day, attend- 
ing the roll call, he appeared to be greatly delighted with 
the fifes; not content with hearing them, he borrowed 
one, and very soon picked out several tunes, and played 
them tolerably. After this he gathered a quantity of what the 
country people call biller—it is tubular, and grows in marshy 
grounds ; with the biller he made several imitations of this 
instrument, and sold them to his playfellows. When be- 
tween four and five years of age, his ear was so very cor- 


rect, that he could play any easy tune after once or twice 
hearing it. Before he was quite six years old, a neigh- 
bouring smith, into whose house he used frequently to run 
lost between twenty and thirty horse-shoes ; diligent search 


was madgafter them for many days, but to no purpose.— 
Soon ai e smith heard some musical sounds, which 
seemed from the upper part of his house; and 


having list@#ed a sufficient time to be convinced that his 
ears did not deceive him, he went up stairs, where he 
discovered the young musician and his property between 
the ceiling of the garret and the thatched roof. He had 
selected eight horse-shoes, out of more than twenty, to 
form a complete octave ; had suspended each of them by 
a single cord, clear from the wall, and with a small iron 
rod, was amusing himself by imitating Crediton chimes, 
which he did with great exactness. This story being 
made public, and his genius for music increasing hourly, 
a neighbouring clergyman of considerable rank in the 
church, who patronized him, shewed him a harpsichord, 
with which he soon got a familiar acquaintance, and by 
his intuitive genius was quickly able to play any easy les- 
son which came in his way ; he applied himself likewise 
to the violin, and found but few difficulties to surmount in 
his progress on that instrument. Dr. Packson, organist 
of Exeter Cathedral, was some time after applied to, who 
consented to take him, and he was articled to him when 
he was about twelve years of age. When Mr. Davy was 
| grown up, he came to town and was soon engaged to sup- 
| ply music for operas, for which he was well qualified by 
the correctness of his style and his facility at composition. 
He was for many years regularly retained by the Theatre 
Royal for this purpose, until infirmities, rather than age, 
rendered him almost incapable of exertion, and he died in 
penury ‘without a friend to close his eyes.” Many of 
his pieces will, however, never cease to be recollected 
and admired, particularly his ‘ Just like love” —“ May 
we ne’er want a friend” —‘‘ The Death of the Smuggler” 
—and the “‘ Bay of Biscay.” He also wrote several ope- 
ras; the latest ‘‘Rob Roy Macgregor,” for Covent Gar- 
den, and “* Woman’s Will,” for the English Opera House, 
R. R, R. 





From the U. S. Review and Literary Gazette, 
THE POOR SCHOLAR. 

I saw him starting in his new career ; 

The hue of health was on his cheek—his eye 
Flashed with the fire of genius, while no fear 

Cast its dark cloud o’er his aspirings high. 
And o’er his brow, fluttering like light and shade, 
A thousand bright and glorious fancies played. 


And he did seem like one who lightly deemed 
Of chance and peril that encircle fame, 
One who, where’er the wave-tost jewel gleamed, 
Would urge right on with ardor nought could tame ; 
Ay, one who loved it better, that it lay 
Where the vext ocean flung its troubled spray. 


Like a young eagle on the mountain height, 
Pluming the vigorous wing to fly, he stood 
Fearless, though lonely. Beautiful and bright, 
Outstretched before him the wide world he viewed, 
And tho’ from ’midst its ways, the sound of strife 
Rose loud, it spoke of energy and life. 


Again I saw him—then his cheek was pale, 
And bent his form, and dimmed his lightning eye, 
His strength had gone, as the tree fades when fail 
The freshening streams, and blighting winds go by ; 
Gone, too, the generous pride, the fixt intent, 
With which to the world’s cirque like gallant steed he bent, 


But though he struggled on against the tide, 

The goal of promise still did fleet away, 
And still did mock him till his last hope died, 

None cried, ‘¢ God bless him,” on his weary way, 
Looked kind, or stretched a timely hand to save ; 
What marvel then—the green turf decks his grave, 


Yes, death fell on him, for his ills were sore ; 
Nor was it to his heart ungrateful boon: 

As a light billow on the level shore, 
Or lamp expiring in the ardent noon, 

He died unheeded, save by one, and she 

Had been the mother of his infancy, 





E. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 5, 1827. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«The Pleasures of Authorship,” an excellent article 
from our indefatigable friend Quevedo, has been received, 
and shall appear in our next. 

“The Spirit of Contradiction,” a spirited, talented, and 
forcible production, by the same gentleman, we shall re- 
serve for our 12th No. 

“ Biographical Sketches, No. 3,” are on file. They will 
receive an early attention. The Poetry which accompa- 
nied them is under consideration. 

We have read with great pleasure the original tale of 
‘¢ Teresa,” by the Lady who furnished the excellent story 
of “Josephine” for our last. It is replete with interesting 
incident ; and the style, although abounding in metaphor, 
is chaste and beautiful. We shall probably commence its 
publication in our next. 

“The Defence of Poesy,” Sydney, and ‘Verses on 
Autumn,” Oro, in our next. 

Several original communications received this week we 
have not had leisure to examine. 





“BRITISH CRITICAL MAGAZINES.” 
Our readers will find on the fifth page of this week’s 


No. an article on the abovementioned subject, by Queve-| 


do, containing an abstract, taken from Blackwood’s, of 
the number of Critical Magazines, which are issued pe- 
riodically in Great Britain. ‘To show the French are not 
behind the English, in this respect, we subjoin a state- 
ment of the different periodicals published in Paris, most, 
if not all, of which, are partly devoted to criticism :— 
‘¢ Arts and sciences 28; military journals 3; theological 
9; history 4; education 6; medical journals 22; com- 
merce 10; jurisprudence 20; political economy 7; lite- 
rature 19; theatre 9; music 5; fashion 3; bibliographic 4.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Te annexed letter was thrown into our communica- 
tion box about a sen’night ago; rather too late for publica- 
tion in our last number. We regret this, because we have 
so much regard for the writer’s feelings that we would not 
willingly keep him in suspence a single moment as to 
the measures necessary to be taken in order to obtain his 
desired object, for we know that under the circumstances 
of this case suspence must be, of all things, the most pain- 
ful. Only think of a man who has conceived the very 
laudable idea of writing an epic poem, and, no doubt, on 
a national subject, who has no other difficulty to encounter 
than a want of knowledge in the manufacture of rhymes.— 
Phebus! how exquisitely painful must be his sensations 
while he feels himself, his brain big with the fate of na- 
tions, unable to mould into verse one of the many vast 
ideas that continually flit through his mind; and how un- 
happy until he receives the ‘sovereign remedy” he has 
solicited—the advice which is to reduce all things to 
their proper order, and make his thoughts flow in verse 
easy, natural, and unconstrained. But great as our sympa- 
thy is for his distress, we are unable to relieve him at 
present, for notwithstanding we applied to all our friends, 
‘learned and unlearned,” and read, what we have not 
looked into for some months before, Horace De arte po- 
etica, we could neither hear nor see any thing likely to 
relieve him ; and we now present him to the public to make 
them acquainted with his sorrows, and sincerely hope that 
some one, who isa casuist in these matters, will supply him, 
through our columns, with the required information. 





To the Editor of the Philadelphia Souvenir. 
I snatched up a pen a few afternoons since, and sat down 
with the most deliberate cruelty to indite a poetic effusion, 


as the phrase goes, to my right worthy friend (unknown) 
the Editor of the Souvenir. Sweet Pity, my dear Sir, in- 
terceded for you I must confess, not as Billy Shakespeare 
(I like to be familiar) has it, in the shape of a new born 
babe, but in the person of a very pretty blue-eyed female, 
(my wife, heaven bless her,) who entreated me inthe most 
pathetic terms ‘‘ not to make a fool of myself,” as she very 
impolitely called my intention of writing an Epic Poem, 
for such was my intention I assure you ; and as I meant to 
confine myself to from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
lines, I calculated to finish my task in about four we 
weeks ; and in six or seven at farthest, with the oS: 
of your agreeable Miscellany, I hoped to strut up and down 
the streets of our fair city with all my blushing honours 
thick upon me. Imagine me in a one pair of stairs draw- 
ing-room, not a hundred miles from Chesnut-street, com- 
fortably seated in an elbow chair, with a bumper of brandy 
and water at my right hand as an enlivener, for to say 
sooth, I felt rather fearful that the god Morpheus might 
lay claim to my brain in lieu of the nine Muses, and I 
might chance to fall asleep over my own verses, and that 
I believe is an acknowledgement very few would-be- Poets 
are willing to make.—To proceed: after sitting with the 
forefinger of my sinister hand upon my brow, and my eyes 
ina fine phrenzy rolling, in expectation of a bright idea to 
commence with, for the space of five minutes by my own 
calculation, (my wife differed with me, she said three- 
quarters of an hour,) I rose and commenced striding about 
the room in a measured manner, with all the gesticulation 
of a Bedlamite or Stage struck tyro, (a very tautological 
comparison by-the-bye ;) all would not do, I could not 
catch a brilliant thought, though I fretted myself until the 
drops of vexation and disappointment coursed one another 
down my heated cheek. My dear little wife again inter- 
fered,—‘‘My best love,” she said, (sensible soul, ) ‘how can 
you think yourself capable of writing a poem? you might 





” 
‘Silence, womankind,”’ interrupted I.—I beg you will not 
draw any false conclusions ; my wife afterwards informed 
me she intended to have said boots—I smiled at the inno- 
cence of the observation ; and binding myself in the turge- 
minous garment of obstinacy, I resolutely addressed my- 
self again to composition. The labour of three hours pro- 
duced but one line, which J thought magnificent in the ex- 
treme—‘‘ The sun sunk to slumber in purple and silver.” 
So far so well—but after puzzling my poor brain full half 
an hour longer, I could not find a word that by any means 
would rhyme with the last of my first line. Irritated past 
all bounds, I kicked over the table, pens, ink, paper, lady’s 
work bag, brandy and water and all, (my glass had been 
replenished five times since the commencement, ) and is- 
sued into the air to cool myself, first calling my dear 
Fanny a tittering jackass—the most outre and unkind ex- 
pression I had ever made to her. I walked for a short 
time, regained my equanimity of temper, and returned 
home to communicate my griefs to you, confident that your 
charity would listen to, and your judgment alleviate them 
If you can inform me how, with the utmost industry, I can 
become a poet in the course of a month, or even six weeks, 


I shall be eternally obliged. S. H. W. 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and atthe same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 


1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 


2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 


not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the lst of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 





unless wher the prize has been awarded to the author. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Rand’s American Penman, 4to. 
Little Plays, by Maria Edgeworth, 18mo. 
Museum of Foreign Literature for September. 
Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Magazine, 
edited by Dr. Jones—for September. 
American Journal of Education, No. 20. 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of his own Times, 8yo. 
Reuben Aysley, 2 vols. 12mo. 
American Quarterly Review, No. 3. 
Conversations on the Bible. 
The Epicurean, by T. Moore. 


The latest publications are to be had of Jupau Donson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 

















SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


It is stated that the yearly income of the Marshal of the 
King’s Bench Prison, (who is a licensed victualler, ) out 
of the prison, amounts to between 15,000 and 20,000/. 
being greater than the salary of the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, or the President of the United States of 
America. [Yes: almost four times as much ]} 

Patrick Kean, aged 22, has immortalized his name by 
climbing to the top ofa steeple in Ireland, height 116 feet, 
where he deposited his coat, and on the next day re-as- 
cended the giddy height for his garment, and balanced 
himself, head undermost, on the pinnacle of the steeple ! 

The physicians in Yorkshire, it is said, have struck for 
an advance of fees, to the great consternation of the un- 
dertakers. 

An incomplete return of the number of newspaper stamps 
used the last year gives 26,980,552; the number of news- 
paper sheets printed in Great Britain. They pay a duty 
of four pence sterling each to government. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Napoleon, has fallen inte 
a strange error. He repeatedly calls the Emperor Fran- 
cis, the brother-in-law of Louis the Sixteenth ; whereas 
Francis is the son of the Emperor Leopold, the brother 
of Marie Antoinette, and consequently nephew to, that 

ueen. 

Rey. Joshua Waterhouse, of Huntingdon, Eng. was 
murdered by a Jad of 19 years old, who, with another lad, 
entered his honse for plunder, but being detected in the 
act, he turned on the minister and stabbed him in the 
throat. 

A Cameleopard, which stands twelve feet high from the 
top of its head, has arrived in Paris, a present from the 
Pacha of Egypt to the King of France. Since the con- 
quest of the Roman empire, no cameleopard, it is stated, 
has been brought to Europe till the present one. 

Harvard University has conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Bushrod Washington, of Virginia, 
and on Horace Binney, of Philadelphia. 

There was a musical contest at Brussels on 15th July, 
between candidates for prizes in which the principal ma- 


sical societies in the kingdom took part. The performan- 


*| ces were in the Park and lasted from 9 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


Mr. Jacob Gorgas, of Elizabethtown, Lancaster county, 
Pa. has made a pair of scissors which weigh less than the 
sixteenth part of a grain. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Telegraph contains a letter from 
Danville, which mentions a heavy fall of rain that proved 
fatal to several individuals. A Mr. Lackey, on Silver 
Creek, in Madison county, after saving his family from his 
house, which was floating, on venturing back to save his 
property, was carried off in the ruins—his body had not 
been found. The body of a small boy, about seven years 
of age, was found among some drift-wood near Frankfort. 
A Mr. Huffman lost his whole family, consisting of his 
wife and three children, and his nephew—they were all ia 
bed when the house was taken away hy the flood. The 
bodies of Mrs. H. and two of the children were found the 
next morning, among some driftwood. Mr. Huffman saved 
his life by clinging to the branches of a tree, in which he 
remained the whole night. 





The Editor of the Westchester, (Pa.) Village Record, 
gives the following description of a Sunflower :—“ Direct 
ly opposite our office, in the garden of Mr. Titus Bennett, 
there stands a gigantic sunflower, the Anak of annval 
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plants. The length of the stem is 12 feet and 1 inch. A 
leaf measures 21 inches across. The main flower is 4 
feet in circumference—its disk like the rising moon, No- 
thing, we venture to say, can come near it, in the five 
nearest counties.” 





THE DRAMA. 

On Wednesday evening last, the Philadelphia Thea- 
tre, Walnut street, opened to a crowded audience, with 
Coleman’s sterling comedy of John Bull, and an amus- 
ing new farce, called White Lies, with other enter- 
tainments. An appropriate address written for the oc- 
easion, by a gentleman of this city, was delivered pre- 
vious to the comedy, in a very effective manner by Mr. 
Smith. ‘The house during the recess between the close 
ofthe late Equestrian performances, and the opening 
of the present dramatic campaign, has, under the judi- 
eious superintendence of Mr. Cowell, the tasteful mana- 
ger of the establishment, undergone many important 
changes, and now exhibits a handsome appearance com- 
bined with great comfort and convenience. The com- 
pany, which includes our old favourites, Mr. and Mrs. 
Greene, is generally very good, and we think, will draw 
good houses throughout the season. We have neither 
time nor space at present to enter into a detail of their 
particular merits, but we must not refrain from saying 
that Mr. Smith is an actor of great promise. This gen- 
tlemau’s /lon. Tom Shuffleton, isa very superior per- 
formance ; and indeed, in all the characters in which 
we have seen him, he has acquitted himself very eredi- 
tably. He has great ease, grace and vivacity, and a 
face and figure peculiarly adapted to the lighter parts of 
genteel comedy. We are glad to observe the manager 
bring him forward so frequently. The farce of X. Y, 
Z. written by Geo, Coleman, Esq. was brought out on 
Saturday, we believe for the tirst time in Amevica, and 
was very favourably received. It is sprightly and en- 
tertaining, and like all of Coleman’s dramatic efforts, 
éontains a variety of comic incident and amusing dia- 
logue. We have seldom seen a farce better sustained 
in all its parts than this was from Neddy Bray down to 
the very lowest of the dramatis persone. Mr. 
Cowell’s Neddy Bray was highly finished, and drew out 
repeated bursts of laughter and applause, 

On Monday evening, Mr. Hamblin played Macbeth ; 
we were not there, but have understood he sustained 
that arduous character very respectably ; he performs 
again this evening in Hamlet. We observe Mr. Booth 
is in the city; we anticipate the pleasure of seeing him 
soon at this Theatre. 





VOLCANO. 

In May last, three gentlemen residing in Mexi- 
co, ascended to the summit of the celebrated vol- 
cano of Popocitapeti, near the city of Mexico. Of 
the many attempts that have been made to reach 
the top of this stupendous mountain, this is the 
only one that has succeeded. The party left the 
city May 15th, and on the 19th reached the height 
of 12,541 feet above the level of the sea, where 
they passed the night. On the 20th they mounted 
their mules, and soon passed the bounds of all 
vegetation, and entered upon a region so stony 
and precipitous that they were obliged to aban- 
don their mules and proceed on foot. The diffi- 
culties of the ascent increased as they advanced— 
there was no bush or shrub by which they might 
support themselves, and the stones upon which 
they stepped, frequently rolled from under them 
and went thundering down the sides of the moun- 
tain, endangering the safety of those who might 
happen to be below. The Indian servants be- 
came so terrified that nothing could induce them 
to continue further; they returned to the place 
where they had passed the preceding night. The 


encountering many difficulties and dangers, until 
they suddenly discovered the object of their la- 
bors and sufferings. They had passed the day in 
profound solitude without seeing a plant, bird or 
insect, inthe midst of broken rocks, and horrible 
precipices; experiencing severe pains in the head 
and knees, a difficulty of breathing, and a disposi- 
tion to vomit. They found the crater to be nearly 
circular and about a mile in circumference ; the 
sh hat of a tunnel, and the depth immense. 
= lat was awful and appslling. The 
eruptions were almost uninterrupted, casting up 
showers of stones, which fell back within the cra- 
ter, excepting a small number which fell outside 
of the opening, and sending forth clouds of ashes 
and smoke. The noise of the eruption was like 
thunder, and rose and subsided like the roaring 
of the sea. LIaving completed their observations, 
they retraced their steps, and about night came 
to the limits of vegetation. —The highest point to 
which they attained was 17,885 feet, (almost 34 
miles) above the level of the sea. On account 
of clouds, they could see nothing from the top but 
the summits or Orizaba and Sierra.—At the height 
of 16,893 feet they beheld the city of Mexico, 
which appeared to them only asa speck. 





ITALIAN PALACE. 

Tue great Italian palaces are never opened ex- 
cept for a particular festival, when, for example, 
a prince of exalted name comes in town, when an 
advantageous marriage of a child is about to be 
celebrated, when a cardinal is created from the 
family, and the anniversary of the day where one 
of the house has been made a Saint. On other 
days of the year you will find the east corridors, 
halls, and galleries, cold, dreary and desolate, 
cobwebs stretching along the gilded cornices and 
painted ceilings, and the rich marble tables and 
highly gilt chairs wrapped up in leather coverings, 
all abandoned to the numerous strangers who tra- 
velin Italy and pass much of their time in shiver- 
ing and yawning in these palaces. But asa palace 
is not the least curious thing in this extraordinary 
country, I shall describe one somewhat more mi- 
nutely, In the servants’ hall there is usually a 
canopy, With the arms of the family emblazoned 
upon it. One commonly finds a few half-frozen 
servants in this hall, dirty, and dressed in liveries, 
evidently contrived like the ingenious coat of Gil 
Blas, warming themselves over a brazier. In the 
anti-chamber of cardinal Gonsalvi, at the Quirinal, 
the two servants in waiting were both sitting cross- 
legged ona bench, and mending clothes—and I 
have seen in an anti-chamber of a princess, a ser- 
vant at work upon his stall as a cobbler, who got 
up, at our approach, to open the door. As to 
the general distribution, there are numerous 
small rooms with painted ceilings, cornices much 
gilded, marble tables supported by gilded angels, 
hydras, dolphins, panthers, chimeras and croco- 
diles, red velvet and silk chairs, also deeply gilt; 
but I bave often seen that the back of these chairs 
was in the rude state of a common planed pine 
board, neither painted, gilded or covered, but 
simply turned against the wall. At the same time 
the walls will be plastered with pictures, the 
court-yard and corridors lined with Roman empe- 
rors without noses, Venus’, Minervas’, Antinous’, 
and Apollos’, variously mutilated, sarcophagi 
found in the Appian way, and low reliefs of half 





Test of the party clambered from rock to rock, 


the ages of the empire. The floors of these rooms 





are generally red tiles, without carpets, and one 
fire-place, upon an average, in five rooms, théugh 
I have been all over a cardinal’s house without 
seeing a single fire-place; and I knew a Roman 


lady wh¥pever, in her life, bad a fire in her pa- 
lace, no country where there is so much 
sufferings cold. The stair-case is almost like 


a public street, except that it is deserted—it ap- 
pears to belong to no one, and it is certainly not 
the duty of any one to clean it.— Lyman. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
OBITUARY. 


Death is at best an unwelcome visitant. Even when he 
removes the aged and infirm—those whose dissolution has 
been long anticipated; we mourn and weep, and, for a sea- 
son, refuse to be comforted ; but, when he singles out the 
young, the gay, and the happy—those who are just enter- 
ing on the career of active life—full of bright hopes, and 
buoyant with cheerful imaginings, the loss is tenfold more 
aflictive, and falls heavily on our hearts and feelings. 
These thoughts are occasioned by the recent decease of 
Henry Masoy, of this city, a fyoung man, with whom 
the writer of this imperfect tribute to his memory, was, 
for a long period, associated in habits of the closest intima- 
cy. Ile was ardent in feeling—generous in all his senti- 
ments—of manners frank, courteous and unassuming ; and 
possessed a mind, which needed only the ripening hand of 
judicious cultivation to render him a pride to his friends, 
and an ornament to that profession, for the arduous and 
honorable duties of which he was preparing when he was 
called away from the cares and vicissitudes of this transi- 
tory being, to a better and purer existence. By his nu- 
merous circle of acquaintance, to all of whom he was en- 
deared by his amiable qualities, he will long be remember- 
ed with mingled sensations of melancholy pleasure and 
regret—pleasure, at the recollection of the happy mo- 
ments passed in his society—regret for his premature re- 
moval from among them. G. T. T. 





MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, the 30th ult. by the Right Rey, 
Bishop White, Mr. W. H. Moore, of this city, to Miss 
Hannan Davis, of Lancaster, Penn. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, Ricnarp 
TitguMan Luoyp, Esq. of Maryland, to Miss AnasTa- 
sia Duans, third daughter of Colonel William Duane, of 
this city. 

On the 13th ult. by Francis Mitchell, Esq. Mr. Wir- 
LIAM CLARK, to Miss Rosanna Haicy, all of Penn 
Township, Philadelphia county. 

On the 16th ult. at Lewistown, Del. by the Rev: Mr. 
Metchelmore, Mr. CuarLtes W. Mason, of this city, to 
Miss E1iza F, Row, of the former place. : 

On the 18th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Joun R. Jones, to Miss Many T. Hutryes. 

On the 15th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Joun F. Biren, to Miss Jutta Ann DEAvEs, 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Chambers, Mr. Joun 
S. Smiru, of Baltimore, to Miss Etizapera M‘Gex, of 
this city. 





DIED. 


On Sunday morning, the 2d inst. after a short illness. 
Mr. Hucu Bourke, Son-in-law of Mr. John Troubat. 

On Friday afternoon, of an inflammation of the brain, in 
the 56th year of his age, Joun WeESSELL, formerly mer- 
chant of this city. ; 

On the 30th ult’ Ezra Stites BaLpwin, 

On his passage up the Mississippi, on the 7th ult. of the 
yellow fever, Mr. George Hater, of Philadelphia, in 
the 29th year of his age. 

On the 28th ult. Mrs. MarGaret Swan, in the 67th 
year of her age. 

On the 29th ult. aged 60 years, Mrs, ANN Maria, 
consort of Mr. Henry Geisse. 

On the 27th ult. Mrs. Susan Necus, aged 25 years. 

On the 29th ult. Saran Davis, aged 17 years. 

On the 29th ult. Roperr Hayes, son of R. H. 
Manning. / 

On the 29th ult. at three o’clock, after a short and se- 
vere illness, Mr. Toomas Exuto7, late Deputy Sheriff, 

On the 26th ult. at Norfolk, aged 36 years, Mrs. Saran 








S. Sixc.arr, consort of Commodore Arthur Sinclair, of 
the United States Navy, 





THE SOUVENIR. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE PARENTAL DOMICIL. 
Mansion of peace and innocence, 
Ark of our youthful hearts, 
Where love parental, pure, intense— 
Its every charm imparts. 


Thy sacred altar incense breathes 
From fond devotion’s breast, 

And wafts its bright etherial wreaths 
To mingle with the blest. 


Home of the heart’s first, purest love, 
From thee the virtues spring ; 

From thee the safety searching dove, 
Might well the olive bring. 


The sweet affections there abide, 
The willing sacrifice ; 

The cares that cherish, while they chide, 
The heart to sympathise. 


Fond eyes that watch by night or day, 
Enquiring, and intent— 

Reflecting smiles—or in dismay, 
O’er bed of sickness bent. 


There first the mental buds expand, 
The feelings genial glow; 

And cultur’d by a gentle hand, 
In fair luxuriance grow. 


There shelter’d ia a MOTHER’S strain, 
In fond affections bound ; 

An antidote to every pain, 
To every care is found. 


How oft, as o’er life’s waste we tread, 
Whence all thy blessings flee, 

Our hearts with pain’d regret are led 
In fondness back to thee. 


Ah! then the world’s contrasting shades 
In sombre guise are seen, 

And sick’ning care the heart pervades, 
And disappointments keen ; 


And sorrow’s tears, and sighs full deep, 
Our grateful bosoms move ; 

That we now o’er their manes weep, 
Who blest tis in their love. 


Home of my youth ! blest ark of peace, 
With fondest memory twined, 
Fadeless to live till life shall cease, 


In sacred love enshrined. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
STANZAS. 
Shall my heart ever bound, like a slave long oppress’d 
By dungeons and chains, to the light and the air— 
Shall joy, soft unfurling his wing o’er my breast, 
Breathe peace to the haunts of repining and care ? 


Oh! hasten that moment, ye hours that rush, 

With impulse divine to the realms of the past ; 
Oh! hasten the day when the joy-spring shall gush, 
- And my soul quaff the balmy effusion at last : 


When the poet of sorrow shall breathe his lov’d song, 
And I turn with a smile from the dirge deep und low ; 

While the tuneful tormentor laments o’er the wrong, 
That tears from his wild harp the cadence of woe. 


And say not the fountain, whose waters I seek, 
Is the Lethean stream that flows over the graye ; 
No, the current is rapid, its pure bosom meek, 
And sun-beams eternal disport on its wave. E. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO E. C. P. 
Tho’ clouds o’erspread thy bridal day, 
And threat’ning winds deform, 
Yet shall the sun, with genial ray, 
Avert the impending storm. 


What tho’ the morning’s lucid beam, 
Dark misty shadows veil ; 

Bright as the evening’s setting gleam, 
Shall hope, o’er doubt prevail. 


Thus thro’ thy fleeting day of life, | 
Tho’ clouds and storms appear, 

Shall friendship with her beamy smile 
Arrest the falling tear. 


Her’s be the task to soothe thy breast, 
To bid thy bosom glow ; 
With gentle hope to make thee blest, 


And bliss serene, bestow. M. L. C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Oh! what is pleasure, in whose chase, 
Life’s one brief day is made a race 
Of vanity and lightness? 
A star to gaze on, whose bright crown, 
We wait until the sun goes down, 
And find when it has o’er us shone, 
No warmth in all its brightness. 





And what is friendship, that false flower, 
Which spreads its leaves at daylight’s hour, 
And closes them at eve— 
Opening its petals to the light, 
Sweet breathing, while the sun shines bright, 
But shut to those who midst the night 
Of doubt and darkness grieve! 


And what is fame ?—the smile that slays, 
The cup in which sweet poison lays, 
At best a flowery wreath 
That’s twin’d around the victim’s head, 
When midst sweet flowers around it spread, 
And harps’ and timbrels’ sounds, ’tis led, 
Melodiously to death ! 


And what are hopes ?—gay butterflies, 
That on the breath of fancy rise, 
Where’er the sunbeam lures them ; 
Forever, ever. on the wing, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And if at last caught—perishing 
In the grasp that secures them! 


And our affections, what are they ? 
Oh! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty and all sweetness— 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blightning winds lay withering there, 
Sad types of mortal fleetness ! 


And what is life itself?—a sail, 
With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sunbeams round it ; 
But oft’ner midst the tempests cast, 
The lowering sky, the howling blast, 
And whelm’d beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded ! 


On seeing a child kneeling upon his Mother’s grave in 
tears, while his play-iellows were sporting among the 
monuments of the dead. 


“O, soft the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violets waited perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair.” 
Bowering’s Russian Poets. 
Child! dost thou mourn o’er the narrow bed 
Of a mother, laid to rest? 
Hark! ’tis the voice of the dear one dead; 
‘¢ Sweet are thy tears by affection shed, 
Green be the grave turf drest. 


“ Come at the hour when the night-dews weep, 
Come with the breaking light, 
Come at the hour when the moon beams sleep, 
Come when the winds of autumn sweep 
O’er the chords of the solemn night. 


‘* Here is the field where the mighty lie, 

In the pride of glory bowed ; 
And deep is the breath of the mourner’s sigh, 
And dimmed is the light of beauty’s eye, 

At thought of the chilly shroud. 


“ The lovely, too, with the. crested worm 
Here in silence rests her now; 

Gone is the grace of her angel-form ; 

Gone—like the gleam of the lightning storm, 
The fire of her passioned brow.” 


Why, ’mid the tears of the green 'grave’s flowers, 
Is the voice of the trifler gay ? 

Ah! it is youth in his festive hours, 

Like fawns in the shade of spring’s gay bowers, 
On the turf of the dead at play! 


Youth! from the tomb hear the spirit’s moan, 
Like the zephyr’s tones of even, 

‘6 Leave me, leave me, ye triflers alone, 

Till the mourner kneels at the sculptured stone, 
And reads of the bliss of Heaven.” 

Life in its morn, hath a joy-lit eye, 
And gay are its bright wreaths spread : 

When the infant of days and the hoary die, 

A tear’s at their hearse and a pitying sigh— 
But mirth o’er the buried dead ! 

U. S. Review. 





FACETLE. 
‘¢ Some odd quirks, and remnants of wit.—Smaxs. 


The lord-lieutenant of Ireland having presented Dr, 
Sheridan, who was a keen sportsman, and loved shooting 
better than praying, to a living in the country; the first 
Sunday he preached to his new parishioners happened to 
be the anniversary of the accession of George the First 
to the throne, when he undesignedly took these words for 
his text: Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Though the sermon itself had dathing of nog in it, 
yet some people took occasion to represent him to his ex 
cellency as a disaffected person: and indeed the viceroy 
was so much offended at the impropriety of the choice he 
had made of his subject, that he gave him to understand 
he had nothing further to expect. ‘This was soon whispes- 
ed to Swift, who loved the doctor , but could not spare 
his jest: ‘‘ Poor Sheridan,” said he, “‘is so true a marks- 
mah, that he has shot his preferment dead with a single 
text.’ 


James the First and the Lawyers.—This monarch, 
soon after his accession to the English throne, was pre- 
sent in a court of justice, to observe the pleadings in a 
cause of some consequence. The counsel tor the plaintiff 
having finished, the King was so perfectly satisfied, that 
he exclaimed, “’Tis a plain case!” and was about to 
leave the court. Being persuaded, however, to stay and 
hear the other side of the question, the pleaders for the 
defendant made the case no less plain on their side. On 
this the monarch rose, and departed in a great passion, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ ‘They are all rogues alike.” 





The American General Reed.—In the year 1779, an 
attempt was made to compromise the differences with the 
American colonies ; and, for this purpose, three commis- 
sioners were sent out to that part of the world, viz: the 
Ear! of Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and Governor Johnstone ; but 
it was plain to every man of common sense, that, after 
the sword had been used so long, it was in vain to think 
of settling the dispute with a few strokes of the pen. This 
negociation, however, we chiefly mention for the sake of 
anoble and high-spirited answer that was given by Mr. 
Reed, an American general, to one of the commissioners, 
who had offered him the sum of ten thousand pounds, and 
any office in his majesty’s gift in the colonies provided be 
would use his influence in bringing about an accommoda 
tion. This offer Mr. Reed considered as an attempt to 
bribe him: and he therefore replied—“I am not worth 
purchasing ; but, such as I am, the King of Great Britain 
is not rich enough to do it.”’ 
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